seeK cnanges in work conaioons tnai tncy UIIUK. arc nii^itiuuub v-i-crvi CL ,11., 1981).
Interventions at the individual level could involve instruction in healthy practices or include retraining or placement into more suitable types of work. Measures of personality traits Jenkins, 1976), social networks (Mitchell, 1969), and family functioning (Haggerty et al., 1975) may be useful indicators of individuals at particular risk for adverse health consequences. More precise quantitation of such risk factors is needed. However, as measures are developed, it will be important to balance efforts to exclude people from jobs in which they are exposed to risk with the rights of those individuals to make decisions about their own priorities.
Specific Research Needs
Research Needs Related to Decreasing Work Stress
Among interventions for which preliminary evidence suggests the value of further research are (Levi et al., 1981):
•  increasing the workers' control over the work arrangements;
•  providing chances for worker participation in decision making;
•  avoiding monotonous, machine-paced, or short but frequent work tasks;
•  maintaining attentional processes and reaction requirements within the range of human effectiveness and capability;
« helping workers see the relevance of their work;
•  avoiding over- and under-work load;
•  avoiding social isolation and facilitating support systems and social contacts among workers; and
•  allowing greater freedom of movement in work tasks.
As more information about these interventions becomes available, it should be possible to balance appropriately between organizational needs for productivity and individual needs for physical and mental health. Evidence suggests that, at least in certain contexts, an adequate understanding of what home and with menopause. It will be interesting to see if there is a second peak in the suicide rate for women at retirement when employment becomes a more major part of their definition of self (Minkler, 1981).
